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15h Overhead Limit The Conference Report on the Labor- HEW Appropriation Bill 
Retained in 1960 for fiscal 1960, which was approved by both Houses of Congress 
Fund Bill for HEW on July 30, contains the following item as amendment No. 41: 


"Limits the amount which may be paid to any recipient of a 


research project grant, for the indirect expenses in connection with such project, to 
15 per centum of the direct costs as proposed by the House instead of 25 per centum of 
the direct costs as proposed by the Senate." Hence the efforts this year to eliminate 
the 15 percent limitation, or even to increase it to 25 percent, have failed. 
In effect, this provision makes it mandatory that colleges and universities desiring 
to undertake certain Federal research projects, especially those sponsored by the National 


Institutes of Health, shall contribute part of the cost of such projects from funds secured 


from other sources, such as tuition, endowment income, and private gifts. The American 
Council on Education, in cooperation with other interested organizations and institutions, 
will continue in the future to urge that this inequitable provision be eliminated from 
appropriation bills. 


Cooperation Urged A questionnaire, "Higher Education Planning and Management 
with U.S. Office of Data 1959-60", was mailed in July by the Office of Education 
Education Survey to colleges and universities throughout the country. Insti- 


tutions which have not yet answered this questionnaire are 


urged to do so at the earliest opportunity. The information is of great importance as 
background for determining policy on a number of significant national issues. The Office 
of Education has requested that replies reach Washington by August 15. 


Army Studies Aimed The Army has announced that Major General Ralph A. Palladino, 
at Improvements in USA, is leaving the office of the Chief, U. S. Army Reserve 
the ROTC Program and ROTC Affairs, and assuming new duties as Military Execu- 


tive of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, Department of Defense. 


Until a permanent successor has been designated by the Secretary of the Army, Brigadier 
General M. W. Schewe will be Acting Chief of Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 
On leaving his office, General Palladino has issued the following informative state- 


ment. 


ROTC TRENDS 


l. Department of the Army has recently completed a reexamination of the ROTC 
program to clarify the objectives of the program and to indicate areas where action may 
be necessary in view of future requirements. As a result, studies are currently being 
staffed in the following subjects or fields: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Revision of curriculun. 

Establishment, retention and withdrawal of ROTC units. 

An Army scholarship plan. 

Federal assistance to institutions sponsoring the program. 

Research to reevaluate prerequisites for entrance into ROTC training and 
acceptance for advanced ROTC training. 
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2. The primary objective of the foregoing studies was the determination of 
courses of action which will insure that the program provide high caliber officers 
in sufficient numbers to meet the qualitative requirements of the Army of the 
future. If the Army is to survive as a progressive, dynamic force ready to meet 
the challenges of the future, it must receive its proportionate share of the best 
college graduates. In support of this view, one of the aspects now under con- 
sideration is a revision of the ROTC curricula in order that purely academic 
courses may be given greater emphasis. With the foregoing guideline, the U. S. 
Continental Army Command is currently developing a revision of the curricula for 
both the branch material course and the general military science course. 
Additionally, consideration is being given to a reduction of on-campus instruction 
time in purely military subjects. To compensate for this reduction in on-campus 
instruction, consideration is being given to the presentation of required 
military subjects at a summer camp of longer duration. Consideration is also 
being given to allowing ROTC credit normally given academic subjects such as 
psychology, mathematics and physics. These subjects and others yet to be select- 
ed will contribute to the background and knowledge necessary for an Army officer 
and provide for minimum interference with normal academic pursuits of the students. 
It is planned that, upon completion of the studies by the United States Continental 
Army Command, their recommendations will be presented to the Department of the Army 
and the Army Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs prior to implementation. 

3. The matter of equitable Federal assistance to institutions sponsoring the 
ROTC program, in return for the benefits received therefrom, has been the subject 
of detailed study by the Departments of Defense and Health, Education and Welfare. 
These studies are nearing completion. After their completion, it is planned to 
obtain the views of the interested Governmental agencies as rapidly as possible in 
the interest of reporting on or introducing appropriate legislation. 

4. A concept of a flexible scholarship program is being considered. The 
matter of a subsidized ROTC program for both career and reserve officer candidates 
is under active study in the Department of the Army staff. However, the implemen- 
tation of any approved proposal would require legislation. 

5. Overall, the Department of the Army is carefully evaluating the full 
scope and range of the Army ROTC program to insure that its mission of developing 
officers as leaders of men is reinforced by adequate motivation for a military 
career while concurrently effectively utilizing courses currently taught by 
institutions sponsoring the Army ROTC program. In this evaluation, the Department 
of the Army is most appreciative of the many fine suggestions rendered by 
educators who have unselfishly contributed their time and energies toward the 
overall improvement of this outstanding officer producing program. 


New Head Named for Dr. Henry E. Bent, dean of the Graduate Faculty and 
Fellowship Program professor of chemistry at the University of Missouri, 
will head the Graduate Fellowship Program of the 
National Defense Education Act, Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
has announced. He will assume his post in September. ; 
The Graduate Fellowship Program is administered under Title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act. It is designed to increase the number of college 
teachers and to expand and to promote wider geographical distribution of graduate 
school facilities. In addition to the 1,000 fellowships established for the 
1959-60 academic year, the act provides for 1,500 fellowships for 1960-61 and 
for the two succeeding years. The Congress has been asked to appropriate ; 
$13,450,000 to continue the 1,000 fellowships into their second year and to 
establish 1,500 new fellowships. 
Dr. Bent has been president of the Association of Graduate Schools (1952-53) 
and chairman of the Council on Graduate Work of the Association of Land-Grant 
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Colleges and Universities. He succeeds Dean J. Peter Elder of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences who has returned to Harvard After a leave of absence. 


Important Conference on The Council has long been concerned about the need for 
International Education serious consideration of fundamental policy issues 
Summarized by State Dept. and problems associated in particular with govern- 


ment-sponsored programs of international education. 
As a means of stimulating such consideration, the Council encouraged the Department 
of State to bring together at Annapolis on April 4 and 5 a group of distinguished 
educators and others experienced in foreign educational programs. The meeting was 
financed by the Council. 

In his letter of invitation, Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for the Coordination of International Educational and Cultural 
Relations, noted that Acting Secretary Herter "has high hopes that our conference 
will further the already significant cooperative relationship between universities, 
private foundations, and Government agencies in the international educational field. 
He recognizes the need for more meaningful national policy to direct the activities 
of the United States in this important endeavor and believes that our meeting can 
contribute ideas that will assist in ascertaining needed principles and in develop- 
ing essential theory as a base for the evolution of policy". 

President Eisenhower, in a telegram to the conference membership, said: 

"I am delighted to learn that such a distinguished group of leaders has assembled 
to consider our country's objectives in the field of international education and 
cultural affairs - and the contribution which American universities can make to 
help assure our success in this vital field. I am sure that this meeting will help 
to advance the effective formation and implementation of our foreign policy”. 

Non-governmental participants in the conference were: 

Dean Rusk, President, Rockefeller Foundation 

John W. Gardner, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Henry T. Heald, President, The Ford Foundation 

Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor, University of Kansas 

J. L. Morrill, President, University of Minnesota 

Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

Clifford M, Hardin, Chancellor, University of Nebraska 

John A. Hannah, President, Michigan State University 

0. Meredith Wilson, President, University of Oregon 

Charles E, Odegaard, President, University of Washington 

Arthur Adams, President, American Council on Education 

Richard Humphrey, Director, Office on Institutional Projects Abroad, American 
Council on Education 

Kenneth Holland, President, Institute of International Education 

Government representation included: 

Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 

L. J. Saccio, Acting Director, International Cooperation Administration 

George V. Allen, Director, United States Information Agency 

Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education 

Brig. Gen. William L. Hardick, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

There follows the summary of the Annapolis discussions, recently released by 
the Department of State. 


The Annapolis Conference brought together representatives of the universities, 
the government and the foundations for two days of thoughtful consideration of 
common problems in international educational work. The Conference was unique in 
that it made possible for the first time communication between these three groups 
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and established the value and need for similar conversations and discussions in 
the future. The Conference increased the awareness of those who participated of 
the nature of the international educational problem confronting the United States 
and of the need for a coordinated effort. The Conference testified to the 
increasing importance of both private and public international educational efforts, 
and to the need for a more conscious effort to plan and direct them. 

The representatives of the government sought at the meeting advice, ideas and 
guidance. The representatives of the universities examined, in general terms, the 
character of American university education as related to the present position of 
the United States in the world and found it not adequate to the task at hand. The 
most significant general conclusions of the Conference were (1) that there is need 
for a philosophy of international cultural relations, (2) that we must mobilize 
our national educational resources, and (3) that long-range planning is required 
for international educational programs. 

Coupled with this was a sense of urgency and of the need for an educated 
American public prepared to support not only foreign programs but to finance the 
essential changes required within the structure of the universities if we are to 
have success in our international efforts. The inter-relation of the work of the 
government, the universities and the foundations was made abundantly clear, as 
was the dependence of the government on the universities for trained people and 
for the intellectual work needed to give meaning and direction to the under- 
takings of the government. It was also made clear that the universities could 
not be considered the foot soldiers of the government in foreign affairs but 
there was more than a hint that the time was at hand for the universities to 
break out of the parochialism of the past and to serve in this new age not only 
their states and local communities which they have in the past served so well, 
but increasingly, and as tru@-universities, serve the nation and the international 
community of which this country is now inevitably and inextricably a part. 

The discussions of the Conference were largely concerned with general 
propositions and not with the specifics of government programs or universities' 
activities. The Conference did not attempt to reach formal positions on the 
matters discussed but the questions raised and the problems reviewed reveal some- 
thing of what the participants regarded as important and as worthy of further 
exploration in the future and, in part, defined the scope and nature of that with 
which the United States is confronted in its international educational efforts. 

In considering the programs of the government the participants at the 
Conference pointed out that the U.S. tends to assume the existence of workable 
economic and political systems even in countries which are essentially feudal, 
and so moves ahead with economic and technical programs without a sufficient 
effort to improve literacy. The question was raised as to whether or not enough 
attention was being devoted to the educational aspects of government programs. 

The Conference noted the absence of provision in educational programs for work in 
the fundamental sciences, which in the judgment of several participants left the 
ICA program without a firm foundation. In connection with this the thought was 
expressed that provision should be made for the education of foreign nationals in 
the United States through the Ph.D. level. 

The need for long-range goals in education was stressed, as was the need for 
political objectives to direct the educational and training programs of the 
government. It was emphasized that education is an integral part of development 
and that it is a sad and dangerous mistake to assume that the rectification of 
economic ills is a "cure-all." Participants stressed the need for a philosophic 
understanding of how to assist people moving from their present status to achieve 
higher goals and raised the question as to how we can instill a spirit of social 
responsibility and assist the growth of spiritual incentives to betterment. The 
need was expressed for a strengthening of the reciprocal basis of our international 
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programs and, finally, several of those present at the Conference were clearly of 
the opinion that the goal of the government in underdeveloped countries should not 
be limited to that of economic development. 

The most significant comment made during the discussion of the role of the 
university in international education was that the universities have not assumed 
the responsibility which is theirs for the cold war effort and do not recognize the 
cold war for what it is, and that instruction and studies in the universities must 
reflect the new position of the United States in the world. The need for increased 
work in the humanities, in linguistics and in cultural and international affairs 
was pointed out. Participants stated that, though the universities must remain 
true to their philosophy of education, that must also be useful in the current 
struggle, and one member of the Conference. expressed his belief that we must use 
education for public policy. Note was taken of the fact that in area studies the 
universities are not reaching the students. The conflict between the role of 
education and the objectives of ICA was stressed in the light of the changed nature 
of the ICA objectives since the first university contracts with ICA were written. 
It was pointed out that work the ICA asked of universities required more thoughtful 
and detailed advanced studies and plans developed at a high level. It was noted 
that the government was not interested in learning how its projects could be rooted 
in the universities. Participants raised the question as to development in the 
universities of a sustained movement for the better use of resources. 

The representatives of the universities discussed the implications of the 
present crisis in the financing of state universities. It was felt that there 
must be increased governmental concern with the legislatures to obtain the support 
required for the various programs. It was clear in the minds of all present that 
greater efforts were required to equip Americans for work abroad, and that the 
universities had not seen their responsibilities for training people for overseas 
service. It was pointed out that there was need for a more extensive Federal 
Fellowship program and that, generally, government support on both a moral and 
financial basis is essential to the full mobilization of our national educational 
resources. 

In discussing the work of the foundations it was emphasized that foundation 
funds were not inexhaustible and that though there was increasing cooperation 
between the government and the foundations more was needed and that the government 
should not attempt to unload its responsibilities on the private agencies. It was 
agreed that the foundations can act catalytically within their means, must exert 
public leadership and speak out at high levels, and can assist in the task of 
educating our people to their responsibilities. 


Copies of the complete 22-page summary, issued by the Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State, may be secured without charge from 
Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


Colleges will Need America's colleges and universities will need at least 
$11.5 Billion for $11.5 billion, by 1967, in new money for plant and equip- 
Expanded Facilities ment expansion to fulfill their commitment to educate 


the nation's. sharply expanding youth population, according 
to a survey released this week by the Council for Financial Aid to Education. Costs 
of new land and replacement of old buildings would push the total even higher, it 
was noted, 
This price tag will require $1.15 billion in new tax funds and private 
philanthropy annually through 1967 for the new buildings and equipment envisaged, 
| according to the report. "It is entirely within the nation's capacity to meet 
1 | these costs", Dr. Frank H. Sparks, Council president, stated. "The American public 
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has already demonstrated that it can increase its aid to education as enrollments 
increase. Investment in our colleges’ and universities' plant, equipment, and 
improvement, has risen enormously since 1939-40 and has kept pace with enrollment. 
The annual construction outlay twenty years ago was only $84 million and had 
risen to $643 million in 1955-56, according to the records of the U.S. Office of 
Education, In this same period college enrollment grew from 1.5 million to 2.6 
million students". 

Cost per student of plant investment amounted to $2,974 in 1955-56 and will 
reach $3,834 in 1967 if the total $11.5 billion new plant investment is to be 
realized, according to the CFAE, The Council attributed this increase to the 
inflationary trends and the increase of specialized teaching equipment required to 
train as well as educate the youth of today. 

Fifty-three percent, or $6.1 billion of the total bill for new plant require- 
ments, is needed by the public four-year institutions, Thirty-seven percent of 
the total, or $4.5 billion, is required by the private four-year colleges and 
universities. The junior colleges, both public and private, will require $1.1 
billion or 10 percent of the total. 

The majority of colleges will require less than $3 million per institution 
over the decade ending in 1967. Four hundred and sixty-one, or 56.2 percent of 
all institutions returning questionnaires, were in this category. On the other 
hand, six universities, five of them tax-supported, gauged their plant needs for 
the next decade at more than $100 million each. 

The Council questioned approximately 1900 public and private two- and four- 
year colleges and universities which comprise the nation's higher education 
establishment. It received returns from 885 institutions. 

America's total expenditure on higher education in 1969-70 for all purposes 
will be $9 billion, as against a $2.4 billion budget in 1949-50, according to an 
earlier Council survey, "Where's the Money Coming From?", released last February. 


The sources of the 1969-70 income, according to this survey, based on present 
proportions, would be: 


1969-1970 
Tuitions and Fees (21%) $1, 890,000,000 
Support from Governments $4,500,000, 000 
Private Gifts and Grants (21%) $1,890, 000,000 
Endowment Earnings (%) $ 270,000,000 
Other Sources (5%) $ 450,000,000 
Total $9,000,000, 000 


The new survey, published under the title "Nearing the Break-through", is 
being mailed to the cooperating institutions of higher learning. Copies may be 
had for fifty cents from the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 6 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Federal Loans for On the basis of a preliminary review of loan fund 
5.9p Of Students applications made to the Office of Education, colleges 
Will Be Provided and universities across the country expect nearly 


121,000 students to apply for loans under the National 
Defense Education Act during the 1959-60 school year, according to Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

These students represent about 5.5 percent of the total anticipated full-time 
enrollment of approximately 2,200,000 at the participating institutions, and they 
are expected to apply--on the average--for loans of about $500 to help them con- 
tinue their education during the forthcoming school year. 
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The estimated number of student borrowers and the amounts they are expected to 
apply for are taken from loan fund applications received by the Office of Education 
from 1,372 colleges and universities planning to participate in the student loan 
program this year. This will be the first full year of operation for the student 
loan program, since the bulk of the money appropriated for the 1958-59 fiscal year 
was not available until last May 20. 

Institutions applying for loan funds this year--180 more than participated 
last year and representing nearly 88 percent of the total full-time college en- 
rollment in this country--have estimated that their student loan needs during 
1959-60 will total about $60.5 million. 

These institutions have on hand about $15 million from the $30.5 million 
distributed last year, thus leaving an additional requirement of about $45.5 million 
this year. The institutions are required to contribute one-tenth of their total 
student loan funds under the National Defense Education Act. Thus, of the $45.5 
million estimated to be needed this year, the institutions would be required to 
contribute $4.5 million. This would leave $41 million to be provided by the 
Federal Government. 

The pending appropriation for student loans this year is $30 million, thus 
leaving a possible deficit of $11 million. In this connection, however, Secretary 
Flemming said it should be borne in mind that the applications have not yet been 
reviewed for reasonableness. "Also, our experience so far would indicate that the 
actual need for loans will be less than the estimated demands. Taking these two 
factors into consideration, I am confident that the pending appropriation will 
meet, or come close to meeting, the actual needs of students for the coming academic 
year. 

"It is too early to say, of course, with any certainty what the actual situa- 
tion will be. We will have a much clearer picture by the latter part of this year. 
If, during the course of the first semester, the Federal appropriation turns out 
to be inadequate, we will consider submitting a request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion at the beginning of the next session of Congress.” 


Radiation Biology The Atomic Energy Commission has announced the fourth 
Summer Institutes year of annual summer institutes in radiation biology for 
Supported by AEC high school science teachers. These institutes are being 


conducted this summer by the Commission and the National 
Science Foundation at 17 American colleges and universities. 

In addition, this year, for the first time, two institutes in radiation biology 
are being conducted for college teachers. A total of 40 college teachers are 
attending these courses at the University of Michigan and the University of 
Washington. It is planned to expand this program in future years. 

Financial support for the 19 institutes in radiation biology is provided 
jointly by the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Science Foundation. The 
Commission pays operational and equipment costs of the courses while the Foundation 
provides stipends and travel allowances for the participating teachers and limited 
allowances for their dependents. : 

The courses, most of which are scheduled for eight weeks, with a minimum of 
six weeks, are being given at Adelphi Gollege, Baylor University, Brigham Young 
University, University of California School of Medicine, Los Angeles, Duke 
University, Howard University, University of Kansas, Montana State University, 
University of New Mexico, Ohio State University, University of Puerto Rico, Purdue 
University, Syracuse University, Tuskegee Institute, University of Washington, 
Wayne University, and University of Wyoming. 

Approximately 20 high school and college teachers were selected for each of 
the 19 institutes out of the more than one thousand applications received. The 
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registrants are from at least forty states and the District of Columbia. 

The institutes, unique in their special field of science and in their joint 
support arrangement, were inaugurated in the summer of 1956 with three radiation 
biology institutes. In 1957 the number increased to five; in 1958 to a dozen. 
The radiation biology institutes are a part of the more general summer institute Be 
program for science and mathematics teachers started by the National Science 
Foundation in 1953, which this summer, totals 350 institutes. 

The radiation biology institutes represent only one phase of AEC assistance 
in the field of science teaching as related to nuclear technology. Information 
concerning other Commission programs may be obtained by writing the Director, 
Division of Biology and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Nearly All States to The following information has been released by Dr. 
Improve Statistics Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, concerning the current status of the 
program to improve statistical services in the several states under Title X of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Funds Authorized: $2,750,000 for Fiscal Year 1959 (Not to Exceed $50,000 
per state in any one fiscal year) 

Appropriation for Fiscal Year 1959: $1 million. Funds requested for Fiscal 
Year 1960: $1.5 million. This title is designed to help the states improve the 
accuracy, speed, and scope of their statistical services so that nationwide data 
on the condition and progress of education will be greatly improved. 

Plans from 42 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands have been approved. 

The act authorizes up to $50,000 in Federal matching funds under each 
approved state plan if the state requests that sum. As state programs are 
developed and state matching funds become available, further requests for Federal 
funds are anticipated. 

Payments to date are: Arkansas, $3,160; Colorado $12,232; Connecticut, 
$2,360; Florida, $35,000; Georgia, $30,000; Illinois, $13,850; Iowa, $13,335; 
Kansas, $5,875; Kentucky, $1,226; Maine, $1,500; Maryland, $3,092; Massachusetts, 
$17,500; Minnesota, $2,600; Montana, $3,000; Nebraska, $500; New Jersey, $4,457; 
New Mexico, $12,430; New York, $50,000; Ohio, $12,215; Oregon, $8,152; Pennsylvania, 
$15,914; Rhode Island, $26,100; South Dakota, $3,925; Tennessee, $48,223; Texas, 
$24,120; Utah, $3,891; Washington, $2,700; Hawaii, $5,350; Virgin Islands, $3,223. 
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